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Seventy-seven years ago, in Chicago, eight anarcho- syndicalists were 
framed on a charge of throwing a bomb during a demonstration for the eight- 
hour day. Their trial proved, that they were innocent of this charge. Four 
of them, Parsons, Fischer, Spie and Engel - were hanged. Lingg died by his 
own hand the night before the day fixed for his execution. Schwab, Neebe, 
and Fielden, served long terms in jail for a crime they did not commit. 


In memory of these our martyrs, the whole international labour move¬ 
ment dedicated, the first day of Hay every year to the celebration of the 
workers' struggle. Gn this day the workers would strike work and hold demon¬ 
strations . ■ 

Soon the Labour Party and Trade Union leaders corrupted the ideal and 
called the workers to continue work on May Day and celebrate on the first Sun¬ 
day in May. ■ Old George Lansbury ^nce said that he had been asked to address 
May Day meetings on nearly every day in May, and one on April 29 and even on 
June 15, but rarely on May 1. The Communist bosses too join in the corrup¬ 
tion of Labours International Day and will join in a march of reformists to 
Hyde Park, London but not on May Day. • 

THE SYNDICALIST " r 0RKERS' FEDERATION CALLS ON YOU. . COMRADE TO JOIN 
IN A DEMONSTRATION OF INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY IN HYDE PARE ON WED¬ 
NESDAY, MAY THE : FIRST AT 3 PM. MAY DAY IS MAY ONE'. 

V * . . ‘ • T.B. 

.. ... . — - - - £* o -—- ■ ■... ■•* — 1 1 '■ ■* 1 j ~ 1 - - 


SYNDICALIST YOUTH PAPER SUPPRESSED 


As we go to Press comes news that large quantities of "Nueva Senda", the 
paper of the Iberian Federation of Libertarian Youth in France, have been seized 
by the police and the paper itself suppressed by the De Gaulle Government. The 
issue contained a declaration of the Iberian Council of Liberation, which com¬ 
bines the clandestine Spanish and Portuguese Libertarian Movements and has been 
carding out a campaign of' direct action against France and Salazar's regimes a 
This called for a boycott on tourism, announcing that it had launched the op¬ 
eration "Advertencia" against the airlines Iberia and TAP as a warning that they 
should not be used by those who want to lie on the sun-baked beaches of the 
Costa Brava and Estoril while the Spanish and Portuguese workers and peasants 
are subjected to the misery, poverty and tyranny of Fascist rule. 
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by two S 3F comrades on the road in Spain 


Our entrance uo Barcelona was spoiled by the unpleasant buildings, of* 
shack-like quality, ;-iich lay along each side of the railway track. Like an 
u S~y black claw the city suburbs stretched forth and the picturesque villages 
.and green fields shrank away, to leave us with the squalor one usually exp¬ 
eriences when approaching any large city by train. Had we fled there and 
t.nen, we would have escaped the captivating virtues of this city’s people 

«ls°-we should have overlooked, as tourists so often do, the seedier sights in 
store. ’ 0 ■ * 

•p tt If ' the visitor is contemplating a trip to rival Madame Tussaud’s Chamber 
■7 worrors, he could not do better than tread the offbeat track of sa.nd and 

j-ciders, between the mounds of orange peel, horse dung and the corpse of an •' 

occasional rat, to discover the living conditions of Barcelona’s shanty towns 

. t is not, however, the recommended route for those of nervous disposition or 
che very young. * 

The.favourite place to start your tour is where a city sewer empties its 
coircencs-into the Mediterranean, as its very banks support a settlement of 
t-nanty dwellings. As a scenic setting you will be faced with the sea, beat¬ 
ing angrily on the beach, barely five feet away from the fragile shanties and, 

!° your r ® ar > the ra ilway tracks and the odd, conspicuous gasometer. Take a 
deep breath, swerve to the right and stagger forward amid the houses construc- 
;^ C , lj j; e ren coops and offering less living space than the average caravan for 
hu S® families wno reside within. In-Spain both the Church and State dis¬ 
courage oirth control, with the result that families of ten are common. 

■.ending your way through the yards of washing, which swings to and fro 
across your path, it is possible to give the interior decorations a weighing 
up through the holes in the walls. Staring through an open doorway, it is 
obvious^ tnat tne meagre possessions of these poor people have been used to 
c e best of their ability. Pictures and furniture neatly arranged, a meal of 
oreaa ana vegetables bubbles in a pan on the stove, while a pet bird twitters 
m its cage on tne threshold. In the street .-outside the village carpenter 
assembles and repairs household articles and another craftsman creaks cheap 
cnnkcus at his workbench, labouring skilfully with the most primitive tools ' 
•omen, looking somewhat the worse for wear, embark on shopping expeditions * ’ 

■ iWi. ny. ons angling round their ankles; others we,sh garments at the trough 

ai^age ^ S ^it r i ^7 T* 7* at Work i ? the near V factories, many for 

: 7 8 : 1 t aS 7So ° d a day ^ See a PP sndix ) • Everyone is poor, yet if you 

'37 0 s.nyone o e odds a,re that you will be offered a cigarette. So in this 

•/.urn, wnere flies flourish and the only instruments for a haircut are a pair 
scissors and comb, daily bread becomes the dominating issue, not the Bomb, 

Continued on page 3«_ 
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Shanty Towns of Squalor .Continued from page 2. 


or who will win the next election. Television and other such gadgets are 
unimportant here, for loneliness Ld*'*extinct. • •. • 

'That of human charily iii Spain? For those with money to spare more • j 
cultural causes attract, like the church of La Sagrada Familia, begun in the ; ? 
year 1384- and still being constructed on purely voluntary contributions. No 
doubt it will be a vrork-.of splendid structural beauty and an ideal tourist 
magnet ... but it will scarcely bring peace of mind to the underfed thousands 
of Barcelona. 

Ploughing a path among the multitudes of children, it is hard to avoid 
reflecting on how many will finish up capable of reading and writing. Evidence 
of the feeble educational system is clearly shown at every bookstall or news¬ 
agents, for the quantity of Spanish-language newspapers is swamped by foreign 
journals sold to tourists. Everywhere comics and glossy journals abound and • 
sta,nds often sell only picture books and sexy, . paper-backed efforts. The typ¬ 
ical Spanish newspaper resembles those of the British popular press in its lack 
of news and abundance of'rubbish.- . Nor is only the talent to read and write 
deficient. Many waiters find themselves in trouble when adding up .a few dig¬ 
its. 'At the hotel where we put up, the desk clerk was unable to multiply the 
daily cost of a room by seven, to calculate the weekly amount; she was compelled 
to add up the seperate sums on a scrap of paper, • • , 

"Then an onslaught of cadging juveniles descend, you will have disturbed 
the occupants of the local gypsy encampment. Here the buildings deteriorate 
into tentS £ and mothers breast-feed their, off-spring on the ground all around. 
Begging by adults often becomes so persistent that it is hard to resist offer¬ 
ing a rude sign in reply.- Apart from the gypsies, however, the beggars of 
Barcelona have now been organised into an army of .blind, disabled, crippled, 
old and poor appealing for sympathy - and at the same time peddling tickets for 
the Government's National Lottery. These poor people, who .perch on street 
corners to dispose of their tickets cannot compete in the struggle for jobs and 

have therefore become more fashionable on the thoroughfares of Barcelona than 

• • - ; # • 

the shoeblack or the lamplighter. 'That more profitable way for -the State to 

employ its'citizens? No nonsense about occupational therapy, making soap, or 

* * •*.*«*• 

National Health. Make the deadlegs beg with pride for their State is the moral 
the Spanish Government seems to. have drawn. 

'Then the sea reveals itself, behind the canvas tents, the end of this ab- 

ject poverty is in sight. Small boats of the village fishermen relieve the •• 

- ** ~. ** * * * * 

monotony of the sea's vast expanse. Minutes later you are on the new, exotic 
promenade built with tourists in mind, because the 3ca destroyed the old one. In 
the future the authorities may consider that the shanty towns, are a tourist eye¬ 
sore, then their inhabitants may get raked out and condemned to a, council estate 
existence. Their do-it-yourself way of life.will be disrupted and they will 
have to conform to the rat race pattern of modern society. 

' 'Tithin the city the-only-social improvements we could see were extensions 
to the metro (underground) and an intensive constructional overhaul of the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens. The animals are kept in admirable conditions of cleanliness 
in their spa.cious compounds. Feeding takes place at regular intervals. 


Concluded on page 6. 
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Nicolas Stoinoff, libertarian, revolutionary syndicalist, conscientious 
objector, educationalist and one of Bulgaria's men of greatest integrity died 
on February A> 1963, age 100. 

Born at Choumen on December 19, 1862, of a family of small peasants and 
artisans, Nicolas Stoinoff lived through a century of social change. Having 
learned Russian and French at school, he was able, during adolescence, to read, 
the works of European philosophers and sociologists^to become familiar with 
social, political and cultural developments throughout the world and to develop 
the views which were to govern his life. 

Inspired by the ideas of Rousseau, then in vogue, and finding his vocat¬ 
ion in education, he devoted himself to teaching from the age of 17, rejecting 
offers of more financially rewarding .administrative posts. 

Loyal to the pure ethical values of Christianity, which he found in per¬ 
fect harmony with his libertarian ideas, Stoinoff declared himself a conscien¬ 
tious objector - the first in Bulgaria - preferring prison to the trade of 
hired assassin. A revolutionary syndicalist - also the first in Bulgaria - he 
founded the General Teachers’ Union and organised a general strike against 
State control of education. Often sacked and persecuted for his convictions 
and activities, he several times had to change his teaching posts and district 
of work, though always remaining in the same part of the country. On retire¬ 
ment he himself planted a small vineyard in the open country and lived among 
the peasants, working until the end of his life. A true internationalist and 
cosmopolitan, he never isolated himself and kept contact with abroad. 

Highly cultured, he contributed to the social and intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the country, creating people's universities, evening classes for adults 
cultural centres, etc. A well-loved lecturer and public speaker, an indefat- 
igible writer, animator of many publications and publishing houses, Nicolas 
■toinoff, during a long and fruitful life, knew virtually all the political and 
cultural personalities of his time and had direct influence on several genera¬ 
tions. 

Revolutionary by conviction, pea.ceable and gentle by nature, his words 
and actions were always free of violence. His goodness and kindness were to 
oe heard in his pleasant voice. But his natural kindness was in harmony with 
rare firmness of conviction and intransigencee towards all injustice. Under 
the fascist regime, whioh seized power in 1923, Stoinoff denounced certain 
crimes in the Pre^ss, causing a public inquiry. Under the Stalinist regime he 
condemned its tyranny, himself writing, at his grea.t age, a manuscript-bulletin, 
which he distributed, scorning threats by the authorities. The last courage¬ 
ous act was to write, for his centenary, and to reach comrades throughout the 
world, his memoirs — "A BULGARIAN CENTENARIAN SPEARS" — that we h.ave just pub¬ 
lished and which he did not live to see: test,ament, messa.ge and a.ct of accusa— 

regime and world bent on interplanetary rockets and preparation 
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Concluded on pa.ge 5 
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TO THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHIST MOVEMENT 

*.7e address ourselves to the International Anarchist Movement, to organ¬ 
ized groups as well as individuals, asking their solidarity to engage in an 
international campaign of protest against the brutal sentences that the Franco 
regime has imposed on members of our Libertarian organisations in Spain. 

~te consider that it is the utmost duty of all militant anarchists to be 
on the alert to do all the necessary propaganda to procure and create a cur¬ 
rent of sympathy and backing to our comrades who have been accused, without 
evidence, of crimes ranging from violent insurrection to the publication of 
clandestine press for which they have been given terms ranging from 8 to 30 
years imprisonment. ,:. K 

In the struggle for the freedom of the Spanish people, the libertarian 
movement has contributed its maximum effort and sacrifice, being the movement 
that has most resented, at all times, the repressive ferocity of the regime. 

Our action has always been, and now mere than ever, directed towards the 
downfall of the Franco tyranny, to obtain the restoration of freedom in Spain, 
and.render possible and effective the struggle of the anarchist movement. 

Ife believe that with the help of our comrades in other countries, we 
can do something effective to mobilise the rebuke of the world against the 
dictatorial regime that oppresses our country, exposing its 'justice', and bring¬ 
ing pressure for the revision of our comrades cases in which they were given 
no chance to defend themselves. 

To this end, we invite all anarchists of the world and all the lovers of 
freedom, to show their solidarity with our comrades'by organising all kinds of 
protests and sending letters and telegrams demanding their freedom to the U.N., 
U.N.E.S.C.0., the League of Human Rights etc,, etc., to interest in this cam¬ 
paign all the personalities of art, literature, and science, to the ends that 
it will achieve its maximum efficacy. 

So too,' we appeal to all the international militant anarchists organised 
or otherwise, to- give all their moral support and economic help possible, to 
continue the fight against the iberian fascism. The Spanish struggle, can 
and ought to be the flag that will unite the international anarchist movement 
in the struggle for freedom in the world 


C.N.T. - F.I.J.L. - F.A.I. 


BULGARIA'S LOSS Continued from page 4. 

of thermo-nuclear war, rather than human welfare and international peace. 

. ■ Our "grandfather", as we affectionately knew Nicolas Stoinoff for mere 
than 40 years, with his splendid life and writings, constancy and loyalty as 
militant, leaves a fine example, which gives us the courage to live, believe 
in and continue the struggle for the new world, to which he already belonged 
through his own integrity. 

BULGARIAN ANARCHIST-COWTR T IST FEDERATION (Union in exile) 

BULGARIAN NATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR 
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(FOR THE GOOSE NOT THE GANDER) 


The National Mine Worker’s Union of Malaya called a strike of 14*000 
tin miners to start on March 23 in support of a wage claim. The union claimed 
that while wages were low, the year 1962 had been very profitable to the emp¬ 
loyers. The miners, therefore, claimed a "share of prosperity" in the form 
of a demand for a bonus of two months wages, such a claim not to be made in 


any bad year. 

On March 21 the union leaders called off the strike, in response to a 
patriotic appeal of the Prime Minister, "not to aggrevate the situation in the 
country as a result of confrontation by a foreign power." 

The employers were not so patriotic, they were adamant in their refusal 
to compromise, though they made much of their offer of arbitration. The issue 
to go to arbitration was "is such a bonus a proper negotiation basis?' which 
was purely academic. 

Perhaps the Malayan miners will make a patriotic appeal to the landlord 
when next he calls. 


SHANTY T0.TN OF SQUALOR Continued from page 3. 

♦ 

• ♦ 

The situation of Barcelona's poor is black indeed, but not exaggerated. 
The Spanish situation is summed up in the guide-book (Spain, Vista Books), when 
it says: "Nearly half the population owns nothing. But one-hundredth of that 
same population owns half Spain." 


Appendix: It is common knowledge that drunkeness may be cheaply achieved 
in Spain, but hunger is not so simply, satisfied. For most Spanish familic 
life is hand to mouth and in viewing the following rough list of essential 
bear in mind that most wage-earners take home less than P7) a week. 


1 pint of milk . . . 
1 lb of potatoes . . 

1 lb of beef steak . 

2 lbs of oranges . . 
1 lb of bananas. . . 
v lb of cheese . . 

L 

Dozen eggs. . . . . 



. . . . ,ls.6d—2s 
. . . 3s.7d -V6d 


1 lb loaf of cheap bread. .54 

Chicken.7 s. 6 4 

1 lb of leg of lamb. . 3s„6i 

1 lb of apple s . ..... .. ... , ... ... . . 7ve 

1 lb of tomatoes ......... 7’V 

x lb of boiled ham .... 1.6d-1.10>jd 

Jar of gam . . . . .• . . . 2.3d-3s.9d 
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Dear Harold, 



e a a 


R 



'Tell, what a month it's 
been. I tell you, the nine of • 

us have been pretty proud round there at the ward meetings - about the wajr 
you've, been projecting your image, I mean. 


Re've been with you every inch of the way - "Rorld in Action", all 
those interviews, the Tories "Entitled to Know" nonsense, your "Time and Tide" 
articles about your bungalow and holidays in the Scilly Isles (T wish they'd 
pronounce thafcsome other way, don't you?). 

'Then I say the nine of us, - well like I told you, we've got this 
troublemaker, out we deal with him I can assure you. You know, he started in 
the general discussion the other night to criticise your inspiring speech at 
^Cardiff about making Britain great again saying it was old Tory, jingo talk and 
that he wanted-to hear about the workers - well, Councillor Blott soon put him 
in his box on that one. That was the great advantage, the Councillor said, in 
having a leader of your cultural calibre to lead the working class - to-lift us 
above.the petty,- day-to-day struggle and inspire us to great things like making 
Britain che Toolroom of the Jorld. Like you said, it is a better description 

than the older phrase, the workshop of the Rorld. Much better ring about it, 

I agree. ... r ' ‘ : ' 

And we liked all the simple-things, too. You know, those homely 
scenes of your going back to your old school and talking to those contemoraries 
of yours who just haven't made it like you, who are- only postmen now and things 
like that. They were pretty proud too to be taken with you, and then- as 1 was 
expressing these feelings, our troublemaking member has to go and make a noise 
like being sick or something. Some of the workers are. just not worth your ef¬ 
forts . y . - - - . 

But just one word of advice, if I may suggest, Harold, that when 

you're P.M. you deal with that Bernard'Levin fellow. That thing he said about 

emigrating if you were ever.dected to the Labour Leadership! 'Tell, it's sort 

of stuck in people s minds even though it was a long time ago and I notice it 

gets a bit of a laugh every time. Councillor Blott thought it. would have been 

better not mentioned again in your excellent "Torld in Action" programme. Of 

course, you know best in these diplomatic situations, but with that and the ' 
Scilly Isles ...... - 

. Very, pleased I felt, however, about your tall: with G-eorge R. Thomson 
Financial .editor of Time and Tide. His one ray .of cheer for investors — 
that you i.old- him that you were against dividend limitation. It showed so 


# 


Continued on page 13 
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The strike of 180,000 coalminers/(Coalface,.? and surface) has lasted more 

• • *••»*»•* / ' • 

than three weeks and is the first major social struggle of the Gaullist regime. 
The miners’ power has shattered the social set-up of the past ten years - that 
of a working classfobedienVtd. the Government and unions* whose claims were 
set aside in t.he superior interest "} of French capitalist society (notably set¬ 
tlement of the Algerian war).' 'This struggle reflects a group of economic and 
social conditions and .will have political results: the Government and unions 

must now take into account the profound transformation French capitalism has 
undergone. ' - 

FACE TO FACE Nationalised industry in France* comprising 20f of the wage 

workers* has formed itself into a strong State bureaucracy, which 
under-cover of Gaullism, has been in conflict with the old private capitalist 
sector. The bureaucrats want immediate, national planning; the capitalists want 
the nationalised sector to remain subordinate to their own interests. 

Two. main factors have lowered the standard of living of miners in the nat¬ 
ionalised coal industry (lift reduction in five years* according to the unions). 
Firstly* the development of other forms of energy and the run-down of pit ac- 
tivity* as envisaged in the plan; secondly, the discrepancy between wages in 
nationalised undertakings and those of expanding sectors (helped by the" 1958 
woppression of tne. wage index in the former), which has allowed labour to be 
steered where profits are higher. For the miners* their struggles are for a 
higher living standard; for the engineers* they are for a stake in management 
in a planned* bureaucratic society. Tha fact that the engineers are to be 
found e„t ohe miners’ sides should cause no illusions* but it is one element that 

.favoured the launching of this struggle. 

> • . : 1 ‘ 

1-4 \ 4 • • . .. 

The TU organisations* .Communist CGT (with 80>\ of votes at the elections 
of delegates). Catholic CF1C(l5/9 and Social-democrat FO (2-3 f /0 have long held a 
similar position to the engineers: for broader participation in management of 
the collieries (they already have administrators),- a "national" energy policy, 
a greater share in drawing up the plans. Their perspective resembles that of 
the Sijci^e bureaucracy, though up to now they have not sought to implement it. 

. _ The en< ^ of the Algerian war was marked by an immediate Gaullist option, 
coinciding with that of'big French capitalism - a swing towards a European 
economy. This put the national economic and TU bureaucracies in an even smal¬ 
ler minority,,, but its main eiiect was to bring a developing conflict ’ith Ameri*- 
can, .British .and.Russian imperialism. The USA launched an offensive against 
Gaullist France* insofar as it expressed tendencies towards a third European 

bloc. The attack was economic as well as political* internal as well as ex¬ 
ternal. ..... 

.• 1 

Cn ohe TU level, the pro-American unions (FO & CFTC), which had hitherto 
put a brake on direct action* began to push for a general strike* while CGT 
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held hack,, At the end of 1962, American trade-union officials arrived in 
France to help organise the social ’’offensive”, which opened with the master¬ 
stroke of a fourth week’s paid holiday in the Renault agreement. The mini¬ 
mum aim-of this campaign is to raise production costs in France, putting 
French capitalism at a disadvantage arid hindering its possibilities of in¬ 
vestment. The maximum aim is to provoke a political crisis in France. This, 
however, must not lead to revolutionary possibilities; strikes must be only-sur¬ 
face affairs, permitting "control of the troops” and their political exploita¬ 
tion, with working-class militancy determining the level of this exploitation. 

* # 

• 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the conditions of the coal-miners, which 
the bourgeois Press discovers only when a strike takes place. Suffice it to 
say that conditions are hard in the North. The miners' pay is made up of basic 
wages, a coal bonus, a production bonus payable six-monthly, a monthly bonus 
on “he Dasas of 0.80NF (about Is) daily, a yearly productivity, bonus, plus 
special concessions in housing, retirement and social security.- Real-wages 
fluctuate oetween 400NF(surface) and 80QHF•(coalface). Although it- is diffi¬ 
cult to make accurate comparisons, these wages are at least below those of 
Parisian engineering workers, while Lorraine iron miners, who have been on 
strike against sacking, get on average 20 f: more than the coal-miners. It was, 
therefore, basically., a wage claim that pushed the miners into action. • 


: DEVELORCENT OF 


m 


HE ST RIKE Although springing directly from political causes, 

the trade-union -swing to social agitation, after 


years of stagnation and filibustering, was another factor in provoking the dis¬ 
pute. Look at the facts: . - 

In December, GOT and FO seperate ly organised go-slows, violently att¬ 
acked by CFxC. On January lo, CFTC decided on an ..unlimited general strike, that 
it called alone on January 22 and which flopped. In its turn, FO alone called 
an unlimited general stoppage, which it cancelled after half-a-day, only 2 f of 
the miners having answered the call. CG-T and CFTC, who had decided ,-jointly on 
a 48-hour general stoppage on February 1-2, called it off on the Government’s 
promise to open- discussions on February 15, As the Government offered only 
paltry graduated increases, CFTC and FO jointly called for an unlimited general 
stoppage^. oGi proposed only a fortnight’s agitation on the dems.nds, beginning 
with a 48-hour general stoppage on March 1-2. At no time in all this manoev- 
ring were the, miners themselves consulted, nor did any of the union organisat¬ 
ions give valid account of its activity. 

The miners' reply was an unlimited general stoppage from March 1 — a 
total, strike imposed on unions who wanted only token stoppages. 

The Government's reply, when the unions could no longer hold back their 
"troops”, was to issue requisition orders, several times previously used ~uc~ 

Continued overleaf. 
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THE .FRENCH MINERS’ STRIKE Continued from previous page, 

* 

cessfully to.break strikes (railways, underground. Air France).; This time the 
miners ignored them- ail workers 1 cl 0 at that moment that they were under att¬ 
ack. The Government was powerless. 

The cohesion and militancy of the miners was clear from the strength of 
their demonstrations, the attitude of their women, the occupation of some pits • 
in the Centre and South, the barricading of roads in Lorraine and in other 

little-known actions, which the unions not only tried to conceal, hut actively 
fought against, even speaking of "provocations". 


RETENTION OF THE STRIKE - and 

ITS CONTROL BY THE UNIONS 


O 11 ihe workers’ side , the miners' strike made 
a cheep impression, expressed through financial 
support and strikes that were not just of soli¬ 
darity. ■ Other sections, p/ho had been carrying out limited activity, swung over 
to strike action: for wage claims, the fourth p/eek paid holiday, reduction of 
working hours. In the Lorrain iron mines, the stoppage was complete from March 
1- - 15 and work resumed only on withdrawal of sacking notices and opening dis¬ 
cussions. The natural gas workers at Lacq called an unlimited general stoppage 

The railwaymen called strike after strike, union instructions being amplified 
and exceeded. 


TN_.t-ne union side ,the miners' strike, which initially went far beyond TU 
inr on cions, '-/as quickly brougnt under control: a central strike committee p/as 
nominated from aoove, occupation ox pics stopped on the prstext of unifying the 
struggle; the only demonstrations p/ere gatherings in the mining areas them- ' 

s6-cves and. empty appeals to the authorities. CGT denied that a march on Paris 
was planned by the unions. 

Financial so'lidaiioy was poorly organised by the unions and active soli—' 
clarity even worse. To avert a broader movement, the unions called a national 
IS-minute stoppage that p/as followed unanimously. But on Wednesday, March 13 
when,1,500 iron miners descended on Paris, no stoppage was called and only 5,000 
people were on the Esplanade des Invalides to greet them. On the previous day, 
however, the unions had organised a rail stoppage and on the following day a 
general stoppage in engineering. Another example: to avert a general stoppage 
in. the postal service, CGT on three successive days called out a tiny minority 0 

It is therefore fair to say that the unions succeeded in curbing the spi¬ 
rit which had marked the outset of the miners' strike and their defiance of re¬ 
quisition... Up to now they have kept things under control, but it may not stay 

that way if the strike continues; new actions by the miners could give fresh 
impetus to other sections. 

T , . . But „ the Procrastinating role of CGT must not be under-estimated, pith its 

sensible -replies to the unaccustomed demagogy of FO and CFTC (motivated by the 
poiiticai considerations mentioned above). This has reached such an extent ’• 
tnat CGj. was forced to deny having taken part in discussions where they tended ' 
00 support Government policy. To a comrade who spoke to him of a general 

strike, a CGT factory delegate replied: "But a general strike would mean revo¬ 
lution - and who would take the responsibility for that?". 
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THE FRENCH MINERS' S TRIKE Continued 
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This 'temporising activity by the unions is aided by the fact that, for.- , 
most wage-workers in private industry no pressing or important demands are at 
stake: there is full employment, competitive wages for skilled workers and 

the possibility of concessions, without strike action (e.g. the Renault agree¬ 
ment awarded the fourth week's paid holiday without a struggle). Even in the 
public sector, where a real wage problem exists, the miners' strike did not • 
act as a gunpowder trail, leaving the unions far in the rear, as happened in 
the summer of 1953. But here again it is difficult to foretell what may hap- ■ 
pen if the strike continues, though the unions have so far succeeded in damp¬ 
ing dov/n the fires by calling smo.ll strikes successively in other trades. 

C 11 the Government side ,there is consequently no deep anxiety: the unions 
are keeping control of the strike and the Government has, generally speaking, . 
been careful to avoid a shov 7 of force that might provoke Yforkers into by-passing 

the unions. 
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On the 25th day of the strike, following the breakdown of discussions 
with the coalfields management, one is forced to-these conclusions. 

These first discussions had two serious results, I 11 the shcrb term , th 
miners have been told they could resume work with a Ty increase, instead of the 
11 f 0 demanded at the outset and only a promise of discussions on the fourth 
week's holiday and less hours. In the long term , they set the pattern for a 
new method of averting strikes in a planned economy. On one hand, a new type 
of arbitration, carried out by the bureaucrats -before a strike. On the other, 
wage increases tied to the national ; plan, • to increased production and to the- 

w 

plan's objectives. v : . •. -• •• 

No agreement was possible on the basis put forward by this committee of 
technocrats,, labelled the "Committee of 'Tise Men". But the- important point 
is that ,:the unions . .agreed to discuss on that basis and according oc the proce¬ 
dure the bureaucrats laid down. This is a step towards closer participation 
in capitalist-planning and the subjection of the workers' interests-to it. 

Such could be the profound outcome of the strike, if the unions finally succeed 
in maintaining their control. . ■ _ • ■ 
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'.Then the strike in Asturias was three weeks old, a ship manned with sailor 
and flying the Polish communist Flag arrived at the port of Gijon in Asturias 
with a load of coal, The Spanish stevedores refused to unload the scab cargo. 
The Polish communist creY/ did, under the protection of Franco's military force. 
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Patrice Lumumba, Prime Minister cf the Congo, was killed by members of 
Moise Tshombe’s breakaway Katangah Government and his body dissolved in sul¬ 
phuric acid supplied by Union Miniere, Tshombe's capitalist backers. This 
charge is ma.de by a Belgian journalist, Gaston Bunens, in the socialist weekly, 

”Germinal” . . . 

Under the title, "The Truth about Lumumba's Death”, Bunens explains that 
after Lumumba's capture, Godefroid Munongo, Minister of the Interior, and Jean- 
Baptiste Kibwe, Minister of Finance, went to see the prisoners, who also in¬ 
cluded M. Mpclo, Central Youth Minister, and M. Okito, Vice-President of the 
Senate. Munongo and Kibwe attacked the prisoners, then, in a drunken rage, 
murdered Lumumba and his two companions. 

The journalist claims to have had this version from eye-witnesses, Bel¬ 
gian officers in Tshombe's employ, whom he does not name. Here is the inter¬ 
view with them, as Bunens reports it: • 

rcome by a wave of madness and it ?/as 

impossible to' reason, with them. President Tshombe was not responsible for ■ 
v/hat happened. It took place in his absence. 

Bunens : But I have seen photos taken by UNO officials, showing Tshombe 
examining Lumumba, who was on his knees. 

Officer : Yes, the President did see Lumumba, then he called a Cabinet 
meeting to decide about putting him on trial and that, meanwhile, he should be 
imprisoned si Bunkeya, Munongo's native village. After the meeting, the Min¬ 
isters celebrated the capture of their enemy, drinking like fish. And the same 
evening at 11, Munongo and Kibwe went to boat up the prisoners. The latter 
were in such a pitiful state that they showed no reaction. Then Munongo and 

Kibwe, utterly drunk, killed Lumumba, hitting him like madmen, before doing the 
same to Mpolo and Okito. • - 

Bunens: And the refrigerators of the mining company, where is was claimed 
the bodies had been placed, before staging the escape story? 

Officer: Pure invention, for the simple reason that on the same evening, 
January 17, 196]., there were no bodies any more. The mining company supplied 
us with the sulphuric acid and the corpses were completely dissolved in it. 
Nothing remained. 

What is the purpose of this belated revelation? To whitewash Tshombe? 
Neither he nor Union Miniere can escape responsibility for the events that led 
to die appalling death of Lumumba and his companions. 


"ESPOIR” 
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V. 


u h e •. L a b o u o L e a dl6 r 

• ■* < * v ‘ .« * . . ^ 

; • \ Continued from page- 7 " 


clearly that you're no extremist - as you said on Telly the share‘prices of 
those firms listed in "Entitled-to Know” actually rose after you'd spoken on 
nationalisation. Clearly the hig boys-of capitalism also appreciate that you're 
no further to the Left of Centre than Harry Truman was.. 

Certainly, as you know, and the Time & Tide financier quotes you as be¬ 
lieving it, a Socialist election would hit gilts because of inflation fears, 
and :that•would leave the market in no shape to absorb new goverment compensation 
stock which reluctant-recipients would try to flog as fast as they got them. 
Fixed interest stocks could not stand another dose of nationalisation, and, as 

• the financial 1 editor said, you are well aware of all that. Sc it's very en~ 
c'ouraging to have as leader one so'well qualified in economics that even Tory 

•'•' economists have to... admire him. . ’ 

".But soon, Harold, you'll be .off to Russia and I'll bet you get a go.od 

• write-up even in pravda. '.Thile you're there I wonder if you could find cut for 
. Certain that all the tyranny and oppression .disappeared with Stalin... " And 

whether there's'anything in the-reports that you get executed over there if you 

• produce substandard meat pies or if you're..found on the fiddle in the .people's 
greengrocery. And this place in Siberia.where that Cardinal's just left after 

• twelve'years - is it a . convalescent home or a concentration camp? And some 
’of the.members in. our constituenceyseem to think that it doesn't look too good 

s * i , . 

for the Leader of a democratic party, like ours to be hobnobbing with a leader 
wha'd : shoot at sight any comrade who wanted to stand against him. Of course I 
know how vitally .important it is to co-exist and all that, but these awkward 
things do come up time and again,- ... ... . ... ’ . .. ; '' ’ 

- Hell, as I said, it's been an.exciting month but you've given us quite a 

• big: lift,.and I "for one, as I go round the Council flats at night collecting 

then sixpenny dues.- the stairs I., climb i . You've no idea for it’s no Hampstead ■ 
find my task so much easier because you are out there projecting your image for 

'all you're worth for all'-of us, - - • 

• ' . Yours fraternally, 

♦ : t 

* 

. ■ . Jimmy Higgins. 


. - 


VASSALS OF THE STATE Continued from page 1A •' 

« . 1 

• • • . ; » , < * * 

: • . * * 4 ., • • 

member many instances when the Attlee, administration thumbed its nose at Vest 
minster's disorderly House. Those who ? still tell us that ! 'we must have cur con 
people in Parliament” - are having a disillusioning time these days. State powc 1 ' 

is not held by HP's. The power lies behind this paper throne of Parliament., 

• ‘ * * . ; 

Hen Hawkes. 
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"You cannot hope to trite or twist. 
Thank God, the British journalist, 
But seeing what the man will do 
untrited, there's no occasion to". 



For once, the entire British Press has spoken with one voice to condemn 
almost unreservedly the jailing of two journalists, Brendan Mulholland (Daily 
Mail) and Reginald Foster (Daily Sketch) for their refusal to disclose, at the 
Radcliffe Tribunal on the Vassa.ll Spy case, sources of information appearing in 
reports under their names. ' From Lid Auntie "Times" - thundering about the ir¬ 
responsible and uncontrolled power of the State executive - the the "Daily Wor¬ 
ker" there has been a unanimous outcry at this attack on Press "freedom". 

And fair enough, too. No libertarian will argue with the principle that 
the jailing of people on issues of conscience is something to be resisted. And 
all opposition to the ever-increacing limitations on liberty by the anonymous 
Executive is welcome. A few points, however, appear to have been overlooked 
in the general 1 chorus of complaint. 

The silence of the same Press during previous oases involving conscience, 

where those of its own number were net.under attack, for instance. Industrial 

militants jailed for their active part in .strike struggles; (-Brian Behan after 

the South Bank building workers' dispute: Paddy Neary during the i 960 Seamen's 

Strike are two of many examples); Committee of 100 members, imprisoned for 

their resistance te nuclear mass-murder and many others have done Her Majesty's 

Pleasure (odd how the law labels its ruling sovereign a sadist) without even a 

murmur or protest from the•editorial pens employed by Cecil King, Roy Thomson, 

little Lord Beaverbrook and the rest. Sauce for the journalist goose is. net 
suited to the rebel gander. 

Some Fleet Street synics, used to manufacturing news themselves, have 
suggested that the reason the sources were net revealed is that none existed in 
the first place. 

The Vassall Tribunal was, we seem to remember, set up to investigate 
what appeared to be well-founded allegations of "queer" behaviour in high places 
at the Admiralty. It was neatly sidetracked into this impasse about the two 
journalists - and a protective cloak draped over the bared bottoms that had been 
under attack. 

And the illusory power of Parliament, which is continually ignored and by¬ 
passed by the Government Departments, is perhaps, the most important aspect. It 
was shown here by the Tribunal, itself a product of the Executive, and by the 
negative Government reaction to widespread pleas by HP's on the journalists be¬ 
half. The process is not peculiar to Tory Governments, either, as we can re- 


Continued on page 13 
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It has fadeo 


The National Seamen's Reform Movement is no more, it seems, 
away and with it the NSRM paper ’’Foc's’le". 

The lead for the seamen in the rank and file movement, while the NSRM was 
in active existence, came mainly from Liverpool, This was because the NSRM 
originated in Liverpool - at that time the only port with an actively ' function¬ 
ing lank and file committee. Since then the seamen’s committees have develops 
u, e-ryw riuru -i_n the UK, Although some districts have not maintai ned rank and 
fil-j activity once the national lead of the NSRM was larking, other districts,, 
the North East Coast in particular, are as active as ever, 

•The NE seamen have formed the North East Seafarers’ United Committee, One 
01 thoi-L main aims at present is tc stop the cheap labour menace of imported 
CiC - r,C: * Inis has not only given an impetus to rank and.file committees else - 
where in the UK, it has created a breakthrough with regard to UK seamen’s unity, 
regardless 01 colour or creed. A large proportion of the seamen on Tyneside 
arc. coloured - Arabs, Somalis, Indians, Pakistanis and so on. These men have 
their homes and families in the UK, and sail on UK ships under UK conditions, 
like the. rest of us. They see the menace of cheap labour threatening their liv- 
j.ng, as it does that of all UK seamen - and the NE Committee ha.s become the ral¬ 
lying point for coloured seamen, as well as whites. This is very important 
,/Lcrc j c seamen are concerned. iho colour bar has always ’orevented complete 
seamen’s unity in the past; even in the NSRM. Although coloured seamen could 
join the NSRM without question, there existed the tacit implication that the 
. kjRiwas fighting • for the interests or white seamen first o,nd foremost. 

Tiris new ITS Committee, by welcoming the coloured seamen as equals into 

its ranks, has given a fine constructive lead to the rest of us in other port 

It has strengthened its backing immeasurably, getting unthusiastic support from 

every section of seamen on Tyneside - and don’t the shipowners and their phoney 
allies realise iti 


s 


I don’t know what the HE lads care thinking of doing in the near futur 


c 


^ -— — —v.-* _ m 

a positive way, regarding ships with cheap labour crews aboard (they are already 
using MJS machinery to its fullest extent, of course). 

Tho London Seamen’s Rank and File Committee is being formed as I write 
- L .All be linking up with the NE and all other committees now being 
~cimud. xiiu Seamen’s Voice” will be playing its port in supporting call rank 

a,nu. file seamen’s activity in the struggle, so if y°u- have a mate who’s a sea¬ 
man, make sure he gets the latest news about the seafaring industry by sending 

nim a copy 01 Seamen’s Voice”, Ad post po,id from Bill Christopher, 3A, Cumber- 
lord Rd.,‘ '7 a It ham stow E.17. 


G. Foulscr A.B. 
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